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Almoht  any  May  in  the  u  inl.  r  of  l,s,s<»  m  tlwiv  i,.iir},t  1,hv«- 
)H«en  HfMi  croiichwl  ujkhi  the  nttic  floor  „f  .i  o  riain  i  luil.  t  in 
the  little  Swimk  town  „f  Davos,  a  l,oy  of  juM  haps  t\v<  lve  years 
of  age  ana  a  man  i.f  thirty,  playing  with  an  annv  of  tin 
sol<ht.rH!  The  attic  was  col.l  and  jMMjrly  lightwl  ami  in  places 
tlu*  -aves  WHV  s..  ]nsy  f  l,«t  f  e  two  coul  .  not  Htana  upright,  l»iit 
so  ahsorl.ing  was  their  oc-upation  tha.  either  ha.1  a  thought 
for  these  <lise,Miiforts.  ( )„  the  lM,,,n!  H..or  a  map  was  roughly 
ilrawn  m  n.hM-ed  crayons,  on  \vl;,.  h  were  iii.lirate<l  niountainn 
ana  rivers,  towns,  r«»a.Is.  ,,  1  l.ri.lw-  s,  and  th.-  tin  soldiers  were 
warchea  ere  and  there  in  a  fasc.nating  pmir  that  sometimes 
lastetl  for  several  weeks  at  a  time,  and  whi<-h  with  the  plax  .  rs 
went  l»y  the  name  of  war.  The  man— or,  rather,  th»-  elder  j.oy, 
for  he  never  quite  grew  up— wa«  Roliert  Louis  Stevenson,  and 
the  al.s<.rl,ing  game  was  his  invention,  its  object  the  entertain- 
ment  of  his  companion  and  stepson,  Lloyd  Osl)ourne. 

It  is  Mr.  Oshourne  himself  who  gives  us  this  charming 
im-tme  of  ]...yh..od  days  long  p  .st,  when  the  Stevensons,  for 
health's  sake,  had  made  their  winter  home  in  tin-  little  house  in 
the  mountains.  He  t.  lls  us,  t<.o.  of  tin-  work  with  the  t.»y 
press,  on  which  were  printed  rep.. rts  <.f  the  l.attles  fought  in 
the  attic,  as  well  as  various  peri(.dicals  uf  xvhich  he  was  the 
editor  and  publisher,  while  his  playmate- father,  in  spite  of  his 
burden  of  ill  health  and  the  pressure  of  real  work,  was  a  re-u- 
lar  contributor  as  writer  and  aHhK  From  him,  also,  we  learn 
of  plays  performed  in  a  miniature  theater  which  were  as  keenly 
enjoyed  by  the  elder  as  by  the  younger  of  the  comrades  ;  for 
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wliatevcr  Louis  Ste\  t'Usoii  gave  hiuiHelf  to,  it  was*  always  his 
whole  .self  that  he  gave. 

Small  wonder  l-s  it  that  this  man — who  to  the  last  of  his 
(lays  retained  that  enthusiasm  which  made  him  as  a  child  throw 
himself  into  his  games  in  "a  verj' passion  of  play" — could  write 
for  children  in  the  spirit  of  a  child.  In  him  the  power  to  reveal 
his  personality  in  his  writings  was  combined  with  that  of 
recalling  at  any  time  sensations  once  experienced.  And  thus 
in  the  simjde  verses  of  his  Garden  we  have  a  true  picture  of 
the  frail,  broAvn-eyed  little  boy  whose  restless  nights  faithful 
Cummie  soothed;  so  many  of  whose  days  were  sj)ent  in  the 
Land  of  C'ounterj>ane.  the  pleasant  aspect  of  which  he  was  yet 
able  to  see;  whose  hap[)iest  hours  were  passed  in  the  dear, 
delightful  garden  at  Colinton — that  "enchanted  ground"  where 
his  vivid  imaginat'nui  ran  riot. 

While  the  quaint  conceits  and  the  deep  philosophy  of  some 
of  these  poems  of  childhood  are  beyond  the  power  of  children 
to  appreciate,  the  thoughts  in  the  lines  are  children's  thoughts 
and  the  point  of  view  that  of  a  child,  and  few  are  the  childish 
readers  who  will  not  be  captivated  by  their  charm.  An<l  since 
an  ac([uaintance  with  this  man's  work  means  an  abiding  joy  in 
him  that  grows  with  familiarity,  the  teacher  or  parent  who 
leads  a  child  t<>  form  the  ac(|uaiutauce  renders  a  service  that  is 
indeed  worth  while. 
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Even  lacking  the  luster  shed  upon  it  by  one  of  the  foremost  writers 
ot  the  iiiueteeutli  century,  tlie  name  of  Stevenson  would  have  been  of 
note,  for  before  that  writer's  birth  two  Kenerations  of  his  family  which 
bore  It,  had  achieved  a  worldwide  repiitatii.n  a«  engineers. 

Robert  Stevenson,  the  first  of  these,  has  gone  down  into  history  as 
builder  of  the  Bell  Rock  beacon,  though  that  famous  tower  was  only 
one  of  many  noble  works -including  lighthouses,  bridges,  and  road's 
-designed  and  executed  by  him  in  the  fifty  years  he  servetl  as  chief 
engineer  to  the  Scottish  lighthouse  board. 

Of  Robert  Stevenson's  thirteen  children  three  sons  embraced  their 
father  s  profession  and  ably  carried  on  his  work,  and  the  voungest  of 
these,  Thomas,  is  known  as  an  authority  on  engiueeriug^  as  well  a< 
the  father  of  a  remarkable  son.  Among  the  professional  labors  for 
which  he  and  his  brothers  are  known  were  the  building  of  Skerryvore 
and  other  lighthouses,  and  the  improvement  of  many  harbor^  and 
rivers.  He  contributed  much  to  the  science  of  lighthouse  illumina- 
tion, bringing  to  perfection  the  revolving  light.  A  sketch  of  him  has 
been  given  us  by  his  son  in  --Memories  and  Portraits,"  where  we  read : 
*'He  was  a  man  of  a  somewhat  antique  strain:  with  a  blended 
sternness  and  softness  that  was  wholly  Scottish  .  .  .  ;  with  a  profound 
essential  melancholy  of  disj.osition  and  (what  often  accompanies  it) 
the  most  humouious  geniality  in  companv.  shrewd  and  childish;  pas- 
sionately attached,  passionately  prejudiced;  a  man  of  n.anv  extremes. 
.  .  .  His  talk,  compounded  of  so  much  sterling  sense,  and  so  much 
freakish  humom-,  and  clothed  in  language  so  apt,  droll,  and  emphatic, 
was  a  perpetual  delight  to  all  who  knew  him.  .  .  .  „se  of  lan- 
guage was  both  just  and  picturesque." 

In  a  study  of  Roliert  Louis  Stevenson  we  find  that  nearly  all  of 
the  qualities  here  ascribed  to  the  father  were  reproduced  in  the  son 
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Thomas  Stovonson  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis 
Balfour,  of  whom  there  is  a  picture  in  -The  Manse,"  an  essay  in 
"Memories  and  Portraits"  descriptive  of  his  liome,  about  five  miles 
from  Edinburgh.  Mrs.  Stevenson  was  a  woman  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary intellectual  gifts— beautiful  in  character  and  person.  From  her, 
hei-  son  inherited  much  of  that  charm  of  manner  tliat  attracted  all  who 
met  him,  and  from  her,  too,  came  certain  weaknesses  of  constitntitm 
which  in  him  develojied  later  into  chronic  ill  health. 

This  son  was  horn  N«nend)er  18,  iN.jU,  in  Edinburgh,  which  was 
his  home,  practically,  for  thirty  years.  He  was  christened  Robert 
Lewis  Balfour  Stevenson,  a  name  which  combined  those  of  his  two 
grandfathers.  Before  he  was  of  age  he  dropped  the  Balfour  and 
changed  his  second  name  d.y  which  he  was  called  by  his  family  and 
friends)  in  si)e]ling,  though  not  in  pronunciation. 

^  He  was  an  only  child  and  very  frail,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his 
faithful  nurse,  Alison  Cunningham,  the  days  in  his  Edinburgh  home, 
so  many  of  which  were  spent  indoors,  would  have  been  very  lonely 
ones.  His  mother,  though  devoted  to  him,  was,  herself,  delicate 
during  his  childhood,  and  couhl  not  have  him  with  her  as  much  as 
she  w.nild  have  liked.  She  was  able,  howevei',  to  read  t<^  him  a  great 
deal,  and  by  her  he  was  taught  to  love  the  best  in  literature.  His 
father  was  a  busy  man,  though  ever  ready  when  at  home  to  entertain 
the  boy  with  thrilling  tales  of  his  own  invention— for  Thomas  Steven- 
son was  in  no  small  measure  responsible  for  his  son's  love  of  romance. 

But  there  were  times  when  life  was  very  full  of  joy  for  this  child, 
whose  sweetness  of  disposition  ai-l  vividness  of  imagination  alike 
were  remarkable.  His  mother  had  been  one  of  thirteen  children,  and 
the  old  manse  was  always  full  of  cousins.  There,  in  the  summer 
e8i)ecially,  were  spent  golden  days,  the  brightness  of  which  is  reflected 
in  the  "Garden  of  Verses,"  "diild's  Play,"  "Random  Memories," 
"A  Penny  Plain  and  Twopence  Colored,"  and  "A  Chapter  on 
Ureanjs." 

Louis's  schooling  was  irregular,  beginning  later  than  that  of  the 
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average  vhiU  and  repeatodly  intt'i-riipted  l.y  illiuiss  and  joarneya  from 
home  with  his  parents.  Even  the  forinal  stu(li(!s  of  liis  course  at 
Edinburgh  University  phiyed  less  part  in  liis  education  tlian  the  read- 
ing which  he  did  for  the  love  of  it  and  his  studies  and  travola  in 
'ater  life. 

It  was  Thomas  Stevenson's  wisli  that  his  son  shouhl  Wome  an 
engineer,  but  thougli  tliere  were  as}»ects  of  his  father's  work  that 
L<»uis  liked,  especially  that  j.art  of  it  which  kept  liiiii  out-of-doors,  he 
felt  tliat  tlie  only  profession  into  which  he  could  put  his  best  effort 
was  that  of  letters.  His  father  looked  upon  literature  as  a  i)astinie 
rather  than  a  real  profession,  and  lie  agreed  to  his  son's  giving  up 
engineering  only  upon  condition  that  he  study  law.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years  Stevenson  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  ho  never  actually 
practised,  and  it  soon  became  ap])arent  to  even  his  father  that  the  nat- 
ural  career  for  liis  son  was  that  of  a  writer. 

For  two  years  past  Stevenson  lir.d  be»'n  writing  for  i»ub]ication 
(for  he  had  been  writing  for  practice  from  boyhood  i  and  had  contrib- 
uted articles  to  various  well-known  English  magazines.  His  first  book 
was  '«An  Inland  Voyage,"  the  account  of  a  canoe  trip  throngh  Bel- 
gium which  he  made  with  a  friend  in  the  sj.ring  of  1876.  That 
autumn  he  made  the  excursion  described  in  '"Travels  witli  a  Donkey." 
His  first  published  stories  appeared  in  the  following  winter. 

From  this  time  on  for  several  years  he  spent  mudi  of  his  time  on 
the  Continent,  finding  the  climate  of  Edinburgh,  especially  in  the 
winter,  exceedingly  trying.  In  France  he  met  his  future  wife,  Mrs. 
Osbourne,  whose  home  was  in  California  and  who  was  the  cause  of  his 
first  visit  to  America.  Tn  18S0  he  was  married,  in  (^ilifornia,  and  as 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  was  in  good  health,  they,  v  ith  Mrs.  Stevenson's 
son,  Lloyd  Osbourne,  8[)ent  several  months  camping  in  tiie  mountains 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  Their  experiences  are  told  in  ''The  Silverado 
Squatters." 

Stevenson  with  his  wife  and  stepson  now  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  driven  forth  again  in  search  of 
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liealth.  This  search  continued  for  eiglit  years.  In  spite  of  being 
virtually  an  invalid  Steveii>.)ii  <lid  imich  ol'  his  l,est  work  in  this 
period;  to  it  belong  among  many  others,  "Treasure  Island,"  "A 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"  ''Prince  Otto,"  "Dr.  .Tekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,"  "Kidnapped,"  and  several  plays. 

In  1887  Thomas  Stevenson  died,  and  soon  after  his  death  his  son 
left  Scotland  forever,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  liis  mother,  and  his 
stepson.  The  physicians  had  advised  a  more  radical  change  of  climate 
and  life  than  was  possible  to  the  author  in  Europe,  and  he  had  deter- 
mined again  to  try  America. 

The  winter  was  passed  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  no  more  charming 
reading  can  be  found  than  Mrs.  Thomas  Stevenson's  account  of  the 
experiences  of  the  family  there  and  during  the  yacht  cruise  on  the 
l*acific  whicii  follow.'d.  In  the  ii-xt  two  years  the  Stevensons  spent 
most  of  their  time  cruising  among  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  the  end 
deciding  to  make  their  home  in  Samoa. 

At  Apia  Stevenson  bought  the  property  which  he  named  Vailima 
(Five  Rivers),  and  here,  "farmering"  and  writing,  in  better  health 
than  he  had  ever  known,  he  lived  for  four  liappy  years,  surrounded 
by  those  dearest  to  him,  and  beloved  by  the  Samoans,  whose  interests 
he  had  ever  at  heart.  In  lS!t4  ho  died  suddei  ly,  in  the  midst  of  liter- 
ary activity  and  happy  work  on  his  estate,  anil  his  native  friends  cut 
a  road  througli  the  forest  and  carried  his  body  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain behind  Apia.  Here  they  buried  him  according  to  a  wish  he  had 
once  expressed  and  on  his  tomb  they  placed  these  words  from  his 
"Requiem," 

Here  he  hes  where  he  longed  to  be; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  sea; 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 
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TO  AUSON  CUNNINGHAM 


FROM  H£K  BOY 

For  the  long  nights  you  lay  awake 
And  watched  for  my  unworthy  sake : 
For  your  most  comfortable  hand 
That  led  me  through  the  uneven  land: 
For  all  the  story-books  you  read  : 
For  all  the  pains  you  coniforted: 
For  all  you  pitied,  all  you  bore, 
In  sad  and  ha}>i)y  days  of  yore:- 
My  second  Mother,  niy  first  Wife, 
The  angel  of  my  infant  life — 
From  the  sick  child,  now  well  and  ohl. 
Take,  nurse,  the  little  book  you  hold  ! 

And  grant  it,  Heaven,  that  all  who  read 
May  find  as  dear  a  nurse  at  neeil. 
And  every  child  who  lists  mv  rhvnie. 
In  the  bright,  fireside,  nursery  clime, 
May  hear  it  in  as  kind  a  voice 
As  made  my  childish  days  rejoice  I 

li.  L.  S. 


[1.-] 


ACfllLD'S 

gtirdEn 


or  VERSES 


TO  AXY  HEADER 

As  FuoM  the  house  vour  mother  sees 
You  playing  roui  i  he  garden  trees, 
So  you  may  see,  it  you  will  look 
Through  the  windows  of  this  book, 
Another  child,  far,  far  away, 
And  in  another  garden  play. 
But  do  not  think  you  can  at  all, 

[17] 


By  knocking  on  the  window,  call 
That  child  to  hear  yoii.    I  To  intent 
Is  all  on  Iiis  play-business  bent. 
Jle  does  not  hear;  he  will  not  look, 
Nor  yet  be  lured  out  of  this  book. 
For,  long  ago,  the  ti-iith  to  say, 
He  has  grown  up  and  gone  away, 
And  it  is  but  a  child  of  air 
Tha^  lingers  in  the  garden  there. 


[IS] 


WHOLE  DUTY  OF  CHILDREN 

A  CHILD  should  always  say  what's  ti  ue 
And  speak  when  he  is  spoken  to, 
And  behave  mannerly  at  table; 
At  least  as  far  as  he  is  able. 


[21] 


A  THOUGHT 


It  is  very  nico  to  think  ^ 
Tlie  world  is  full  of  meat  and  drink, 
With  little  children  saying  grace 
In  every  Christiiiii  kind  of  place. 


1 2n 


TIME  TO  JllSE 

A  BiUDiK  with  ii  yellow  ]>ill 
Hopped  upon  tlie  window  sill, 
Cocked  his  shining  eye  and  said: 
^'Aint  you  'shamed,  you  sleepy-head!'' 


[25] 


THE  8UN'S  TKAVELS 

The  sun  is  not  a-bed,  when  I 

At  night  upon  my  pillow  lie; 

Still  round  the  earth  his  way  he  takes, 

And  morning  after  morning  makes. 

While  here  at  home,  in  shining  day, 
We  round  the  sunny  garden  play, 
Each  little  Indian  sleepy-Iiead 
Is  being  kissed  and  put  to  bed. 

And  when  at  eve  I  rise  from  tea, 
Day  dawns  beyond  the  Atlantic  Sea; 
And  all  the  children  in  the  West 
Ai-e  getting  up  and  being  dressed. 


SYSTEM 


EvKRY  night  my  pi  u}  t^rs  I  say, 
And  get  my  dinner  every  day; 
And  every  day  that  I've  been  good, 
I  get  an  orange  after  food. 

The  ehikl  that  is  not  clean  and  neat, 
With  lots  of  toys  and  things  to  eat, 
He  is  a  naughty  child,  I'm  sure — 
Or  else  his  dear  papa  is  poor. 


[27] 


AT  THE  SEASIDE 


WuEx  I  was  down  beside  the  sea 
A  wood  (Ml  spade  tliey  gave  to  me 
To  dig  the  sandy  shore. 

My  holes  were  empty  like  a  cup. 
In  every  hole  the  sea  came  up. 
Till  it  could  come  no  more. 

[28] 


[  -50  ] 


RAIN 


The  rain  is  raining  all  around, 
It  falls  on  field  and  tree, 

It  rains  ori  the  umbrellas  here, 
And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 


[31] 


Of  speckled  eggs  the  birdie  sings 
And  nests  among  the  trees; 

The  sailor  sings  of  ropes  and  tilings 
In  ships  upon  the  seas. 

The  children  sing  in  far  Japan, 
The  children  sing  in  Spain; 

The  organ  with  the  organ  man 
Is  singing  in  tlie  rain. 


THE  swim 


How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing, 
Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 

Oh,  1  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 
Ever  a  child  can  do  I 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall, 

Till  I  can  see  so  wide, 
Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 

Over  the  countryside — 

Till  I  look  down  on  the  garden  green, 
Down  on  the  roof  so  brown  — 

Up  in  llie  air  T  go  flying  again, 

Up  in  the  air  and  down! 

[  :w  1 


A  GOOD  iJOY 

I  woKK  before  the  morning,  T  was  luippy  . 

all  the  ilav, 
I  never  said  an  ugly  word,  but  suuUhI  and 

stuck  to  play.  I 

And  now  at  last  the  sun  is  going  down 

behind  the  wood, 
And  I  am  \ovy  happy,  for  I  know  that  I've 

been  good. 

My  bed  is  waiting,  cool  and  fresh,  with  linen 

smooth  and  fair, 
And   1   must  otf  to   sleepsin-l)y,  and  not 

forget  my  prayer. 

[  34  ] 

t 


I  know  that,  till  to-morrow  I  shall  see  the 
sun  arise, 

No  ugly  dream  shall  fright  iny  mind,  no 
ugly  sight  my  eyes. 

But  slumber  hold  me  tightly  till  I  waken  in 
the  dawn, 

And  hear  the  thrushes  singing  in  the  lilacs 
round  the  lawn. 


GOOD  AND  BAD  OHILDliEN 


CHiLDKEJf,  you  are  very  little, 
And  your  bones  are  very  brittle; 
If  you  would  grow  gr'^at  and  stately, 
You  must  try  to  walk  sedately. 

You  must  still  be  bright  and  quiet, 
And  content  with  simple  diet; 
And  remain,  throuij;]!  all  bowild'ring, 
Innocent  and  honest  children. 

Happy  hearts  and  happy  faces, 
Happy  play  in  grassy  i)laces — 
That  was  how,  in  ancient  ages, 
Children  grew  to  kings  and  sages. 

But  the  unkind  and  the  unruly. 
And  the  sort  who  eat  unduly, 
Tliev  must  never  hope  for  glory — 
Theirs  is  quitch  a  different  story! 

f  ] 


Cruel  children,  crying  babies, 
All  grow  up  as  geese  and  galjies, 
1  Fated,  as  tlieir  age  increases, 
By  their  nephews  and  their  nieces. 


THE  UJl^SEEJN^  PLAYMATE 


Wkeih  children  are  playing  alone  on  the 
green, 

In  conies  the  playmate  that  never  was  seen. 
When  children  are  happy  and  lonely  and 

good, 

The  Friend  of  the  Children  conies  out  of  the 
wood. 

IN'obody  heard  him  and  nobody  saw, 
His  is  a  picture  you  never  could  draw, 
But  he's  sure  to  be  present,  abroad  or  at 
home, 

When  children  are  happy  and  playing  alone. 

He  lies  in  <Iie  laurels,  he  runs  on  the  grass. 
He  sings  when  you  tinkle  the  musical  glass; 
Whene'er  you  are  happy  and  cannot  tell 
why. 

The  Eriend  of  the  Children  is  sure  to  be  by! 


He  loves  to  be  little,  lie  liates  to  be  big, 
'Tis  be  tluit  iiiluibits  tbe  eaves  that  you  dig; 
'Tis  be  wben  you  play  witb  your  soldiers  of 
tin 

That  sides  witb  tbe  Frencbmen  and  never 
can  win. 

'Tis  be,  wben  at  nigbt  you  go  off  to  your 
bed, 

Bids  you  go  to  your  sleep  and  not  trouble 
your  bead; 

For  wherever  they^re  lying,  in  cupboard  or 
shelf, 

'Tis  be  will  take  care  of  your  playthings 
himself! 


[39] 


I  HAVE  a  little  shadow  tlmt  goes 

in  and  out  with  me, 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him 

is  more  than  I  can  see. 
He  is  very,  vorv  like 

mo  from  the 

heels  up  to 

the  head; 

And  I  see  him  jump  before  me,  when  I  jump 
into  my  bed. 

The  funniest  thing  about  him  is  the  way  he 

likes  to  grow — 
,Xot  at  all  like  })i'op(M'  children,  which  is 

always  very  slow ; 
For  he  sometimes  shoots  up  taller  like  an 

india-rubber  ball, 
And  he  sometimes  gets  so  little  that  there's 

none  of  him  at  all. 

[  40  3 


lie  hasn't  got  ii  notion  of  how  chiklren  onijclit 
to  phiy, 

And  can  only  make  a  fool  of  me  in  eveiy  sort 
of  wuv. 

He  stays  so  close  beside  me,  lie's  a  coward 

you  can  see; 
I'd  think  shame  to  stick  to  nursie  as  that 

shadow  sticks  to  me! 

One  morning,  very  early,  before  the  sun 
was  uj), 

I  rose  and  found  th(»  shining  dew  on  every 
buttercu]); 

But  my  lazy  little  shadow,  like  an  arrant 

sleepyhead, 
Had  stayed  at  home  behind  me  and  was  fast 

asleep  in  bed. 


[411 


MY  TREASURES 

These  nuts,  that  I  keep  in  the  back  of  the 
nest, 

Where  all  my  lead  soldiers  are  lying  at  rest, 
Were  gathered  in  autumn  by  nursie  and  me 
In  a  wood  with  a  well  by  the  side  of  the  sea. 

This  whistle  was  made  (and  how  clearly  it 

sounds!) 

By  the  side  of  a  field  at  the  end  of  the 

grounds. 

Of  a  branch  of  a  plane,  with  a  knife  of  my 
own — 

It  was  nursie  who  made  it,  and  nursie  alone! 

The  stone,  with  the  white  and  the  yellow 

and  gray, 

We  discovered  I  cannot  tell  how  far  awav 


And  I  carried  it  back  although  weary  and 
cold, 

For  though  father  denies  it,  Vm  sure  it  is 
gold. 

But  of  all  my  treasures  the  last  is  the  king, 
For  there's  very  few  children  possess  such 
a  thing; 

And  that  is  a  chisel,  both  handle  and  blade. 
Which  a  man  who  was  really  a  carpenter 
made. 


[43] 


Down  1)\  a  sliiniiii'- watci-  well 
I  ioiind  ii  v(M*v  little  doll, 

X()  liii^lier  than  my  head. 
The  heather  and  the  gorse  about 
In  summer  bloom  were  comiuo"  out, 

Some  y(*llo\v  and  some  red. 

I  called  the  little  pool  a  sea; 
The  little  hills  were  big  to  me; 

Foi*  1  am  very  small. 
1  made  a  boat,  I  made  a  town, 
I  searched  the  caverns  uj)  and  down, 

And  named  them  one  and  all. 


And  all  about  was  mine,  1  said, 
T\w  little  sparrows  overhead, 

Tho  little  minnows  too. 
This  was  the  world  and  1  was  kiniij; 
For  nie  the  bees  came  by  to  sinjj;, 

For  me  the  swallows  fl(»w. 

T  played  there  were  no  d<»e])er  seas, 
Xor  any  wider  plains  than  these, 

Xor  other  kini»s  than  nie. 
At  last  I  heard  my  mother  call 
Out  from  the  honse  at  eventall, 

To  call  me  home  to  tea. 

And  I  must  rise  and  leave  my  dell, 
And  leave  my  dimpled  water  well. 

And  leave  my  heathor  blooms. 
Alas!  and  as  my  home  I  neared, 
J  low  vei  y  big  my  nurse  appeared, 

iiow  great  and  cool  the  rooms! 


BLOCK  CITY 


What  are  you  able  to  build  with  youi' 
blocks  ? 

Castles  and  palaces,  temples  and  docks. 
Rain  may  keep  raining,  and  others  go  roam, 
But  I  can  be  happy  and  building  at  home. 

Let  the  sofa  be  mountains,  the  carpet  be  sea, 
There  I'll  establish  a  city  for  me: 
A  kirk  and  a  mill  and  a  palace  beside, 
And  a  harbour  as  well  wliere  my  vessels 
may  ride. 

[40] 


Great  is  ihv  j)ijl;ic'(;  witli  [)illar  and  wall, 
A  sort  of  a  tower  oii  the  top  of  it  all, 
And  step-;  coming  down  in  an  ordei  ly  way 
To  where  my  toy  vessels  lie  safe  in  the  bay. 

This  one  is  sailing  and  that  one  is  moored: 
Hark  to  the  song  of  the  sailors  on  board ! 
And  see  on  the  steps  of  my  palace,  the  kings 
Coming  and  going  wiili  ^resents  and  things! 

Now  I  have  done  with  it,  down  let  it  go! 
And  all  in  a  moment  the  town  is  laid  low. 
Block  upon  block  lying  scattered  and  free. 
What  is  there  left  of  my  town  by  the  sea  ? 

Yet  as  T  saw  it,  I  see  it  again, 
The  kirk  and  the  palace,  the  ships  and  the 
men, 

And  as  long  as  I  live  and  where'er  I  may  be, 
I'll  always  remember  my  town  by  the  sea. 


[47  1 


THE  HAYLOFT 


Through  all  the  pleasant  meadow-side 
The  grass  fijrew  shoulder-high. 

Till  the  shining  scythes  went  far  and  wide 
And  cut  it  down  to  dry. 

These  green  and  sweetly  smelling  ci  ops 

They  led  in  waggons  home; 
And  they  piled  them  here  in  mountain  tops 

For  mountaineers  to  roam. 

[48] 


If  ore  is  Mount  Clear,  Mount  Kusty-Xail, 
Mount  Eagle  and  Mount  High;— ^ 

The  mice  that  in  these  mountains  dwell, 
Xo  happier  are  than  1 ! 

O  what  a  joy  to  chunhcr  lliere, 

O  what  a  place  for  phiy, 
With  the  sweet,  the  dim,  the  dusty  air, 

The  happy  hills  of  hay  I 


[10  I 


NE8T  EGGS 


Bii{])S  all  the  sunny  day 
Flutter  and  quarrel 

Here  in  the  arbour-like 
Tent  of  the  laurel. 

Here  in  the  fork 

The  brown  nest  is  seated; 
Four  little  blue  eggs 

The  mother  keeps  heated. 

[60  J 


While  we  stand  watching  her, 

Staring  like  gabies, 
Safe  in  each  egg  are  the 

i^ircFs  little  babi^^s. 

8oon  the  frail  eggs  they  shall 
Chip,  and  upspringing 

Make  9M  the  A^H  woods 
Merry  with  singing. 

Younger  than  we  ai<\ 
0  children,  and  frailer. 

Soon  in  blue  air  they'M  l>e, 
Singer  and  sailor. 

We,  so  much  oldci', 

Taller  and  stronger. 
We  shall  look  down  0*1  th<3 

Birdies  no  longer. 

They  shall  go  Hying 
With  musical  speeches 

High  overli^jad  in  the 
To])s  of  the  beeches. 


In  spite  of  our  wisdom 
And  sensible  talking, 

We  on  our  feet  must  go 
Plodding  and  walking. 


[52  1 


AITTUM]S^  FliiE8 

L\  TiiK  other  gardens 
And  aH  up  the  vale, 
From  the  autumn  bon- 
fii'cs 

See  the  smoke  trail ! 

Pleasant  summer  over 
And  all  tbo  sumnier 
flowers, 
The  red  fire  blazes, 
X,  The  grey  smoke 
towers. 


Sing  a  song  of  seasons! 

Something  bright  in  all! 
Flowers  in  the  summer, 

Fires  in  the  fall ! 


[  53  ] 


THE  FLOWERS 

All  the  names  I  know  from  nurse : 
Gardener's  garters,  Shepherd's  purse, 
Bachelor's  buttons,  Lady's  smock, 
And  the  Lady  Hollyhock. 

Fairy  places,  fairy  things. 

Fairy  woods  where  the  wild  l)ee  wings, 

Tiny  trees  for  tiny  dames — 

These  must  all  be  fairy  names ! 

Tiny  woods  below  whose  boughs 
Shady  fairies  weave  a  house; 
Tiny  tree-tops,  rose  or  thyme, 
Where  the  braver  fairies  climb! 


Fair  are  grown-up  people's  trees, 
l^iit  the  fairest  woods  are  these, 
Where,  if  I  were  not  so  tall, 
I  should  live  for  good  and  all. 


[55] 


THE  GARDEI^^ER 


The  gardener  does  not  love  to  talk, 
He  makes  me  keep  the  gravel  walk; 
And  when  he  puts  his  tools  away, 
He  locks  the  door  and  takes  the  key. 

Away  behind  the  currant  row 

Where  no  one  else  but  cook  may  go, 
Far  in  the  plots,  I  see  him  dig 
Old  and  serious,  brown  and  big. 

[56] 


lie  digs  the  Howeis,  green,  red,  and  l>lu( 
Nor  wishes  to  be  spoken  to. 
He  digs  the  flowers  and  cuts  the  hay. 
And  never  seems  to  want  to  play. 

Silly  gardener!  siimnier  goes. 
And  winter  conies  with  pinching  toes, 
When  in  the  garden  bare  and  brown 
You  must  lay  your  barrow  down. 

Well  now,  and  while  the  summer  stays 
To  profit  by  these  garden  days, 
0  how  much  wiser  you  would  l)e 
To  play  at  Indian  wais  with  me! 


r  1 


t 

i 
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Ttik  friendly  cow  all  red  and  white, 
I  love  with  all  my  heart: 


She  sjjives  nie  croaiu  with  iiU  her  inii^ht, 
To  oat  with  apple-tart. 

She  wanders  lowing  here  and  there, 

And  yet  she  cannot  stray, 
All  in  the  pleasant  open  aii*, 

The  pleasant  light  of  day ; 

And  blown  by  all  the  winds  that  pass 
And  wet  with  all  the  showers, 

She  walks  among  the  meadow  gi-ass 
And  eats  the  meadow  flowers. 


[59] 


FAUKW  EJiL  TO  THE  h  XiiM 

TuK  coach  in  at  the  door  at  last; 
The  eaijjer  chihlren,  moiiiitinii^  fast 
And  kissini;'  liands,  in  choi'iis  sini;*: 
Good-bye,  good-bye,  to  eveiytliiiiii;! 

To  house  and  gardeii,  lield  and  iuwii, 
The  meadow-gates  we  swanii:  tH»on, 
To  pinnj)  and  stabi«\  tree  aiiw  -  vinu*. 
(ioo(J-bye,  good-bye,  to  everyiUing 

And  fai'e  y(»ii  well  tor  (^vernioi* , 
0  ladder  at  the  hayloft  door, 

[60] 


U  iuiyloft  \viier<'  the  cobwobs  cliui;, 
Oo©d-byo,  g'KKl-  >yo,  to  every  thing! 

(  'ra<5k  ijiN's  t^e  whip,  tnd  off  we  i^o; 
Tlir  tr<M>s  am  houses  similhu-  i^row 
LaHt,  round  the  woody  turn  we  &*v^  ui 
GfKxl-byc,  good-bye,  to  evervtiiittg! 


[611 


MARCHING  SOXG 


Brixci  the  comb  and  play  upon  it! 

Marching,  here  we  come! 
Willie  cocks  his  highland  bonnet, 

Johnnie  beats  the  drum. 

Mary  Jane  commands  the  party, 

Peter  leads  the  i*ear; 
Feet  in  time,  alert  and  hearty, 

Each  a  Grenadier! 

All  in  the  most  martial  manner 

Marching  double-quick; 
While  the  napkin  like  a  banner 

Waves  upon  the  stick ! 

Here's  enough  of  fame  and  pillage, 

Great  commander  Jane ! 
Now  that  we've  been  round  the  village, 

Let's  go  home  again. 

[  02  ] 


A  GOOD  PLAY 


We  built  a  ship  upon  the  stairs 
All  made  of  the  back-bedroom  chairs 
And  fillcMl  it  full  of  sofa  pillows 
To  go  a-sailing  on  the  billows. 

We  took  a  saw  and  several  nails, 
And  water  in  the  nm^sery  pails; 
And  Tom  said,  "Let  us  also  take 
An  apple  and  a  slice  of  cake''; — 
Which  was  enough  for  Tom  and  me 
To  go  a-sailing  on,  till  tea. 

We  sailed  along  for  days  and  days, 
And  had  the  very  best  of  plays; 
But  Tom  fell  out  and  hurt  his  knee, 
So  there  was  no  one  left  but  me. 


BED  IX  SUMMER 

T:x  wiNTEK  I  get  up  at  night 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light. 
In  suiiiiner,  i\n\U)  the  othei*  way, 
1  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

1  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 
The  birds  still  h()})pi!ig  on  the  tree. 
Or  hear  the  grown-iij>  people's  feet, 
8till  going  past  me  in  the  street. 

And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you, 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue. 
And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play, 
To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day  ? 
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My  bed  is  like  a  little  boat ; 

Xurse  helps  iiie  in  when  I  embark  ; 
She  uirds  lue  in  my  sailor  s  coat 

And  starts  me  in  the  dark. 

At  night  I  go  on  board  and  say 

Good-night  to  all  my  friends  on  shore ; 

1  sliut  my  eves  and  sail  away 
And  see  and  hear  no  more. 


And  sometimes  things  to  bed  I  take, 
As  prudent  sailors  have  to  do ; 

Perhaps  a  slice  of  wedding-cake, 
Perhaps  a  toy  or  two. 

All  night  across  the  dark  we  steer ; 

But  when  the  day  returns  at  last, 
Safe  in  niy  room,  beside  the  pier, 

1  lind  my  vessel  fast. 
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THE  LAND  OF  JSOD 


From  breakfast  on  through  all  tlie  day 
At  home  among  my  friends  T  stay, 
But  every  night  I  go  abroad 
Afar  into  the  land  of  Nod. 

All  by  myself  I  have  to  go, 

With  none  to  tell  me  what  to  do — 

All  alone  beside  the  streams 

And  up  the  mountain-sides  of  dreams. 

The  strangest  things  are  there  for  me, 
Both  things  to  eat  and  things  to  see, 
And  many  fi'ightening  sights  abroad 
Till  morning  in  the  land  of  Nod. 

Try  as  I  like  to  tind  the  way, 
I  never  can  get  back  by  day. 
Nor  can  I'ememlxn-  plain  and  clear 
The  curious  music  that  1  hear. 
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YOLNG  NIGHT  THOUGHT 


All  nkjut  loiii!:  and  every  night, 
When  my  mama  puts  out  the  light, 
I  see  the  people  marching  by, 
As  plain  as  day,  before  my  eye. 

Annies  and  emperors  and  kings, 
All  carrying  ditferent  kinds  of  things 
And  marching  in  so  grand  a  way. 
You  never  saw  the  like  by  day. 

80  fine  a  show  was  never  seen 
At  the  great  circus  on  the  green; 
For  every  kind  of  beast  and  man 
Is  marching  in  that  caravan. 

At  first  they  move  a  little  slow, 
JUit  still  the  faster  on  they  go. 
And  still  beside  them  close  I  keep 
Until  we  reach  the  town  of  Sleep. 


THE  LAMPLIGHTER 

My  tea  is  nearly  ready  and  the  sun  has  left 
the  sky; 

It's  time  to  take  the  window  to  see  Leerie 
going  by ; 

For  every  night  at  tea-time  and  before  you 

take  your  seat, 
With  lantern  and  with  ladder  he  comes 

posting  up  the  street. 

Now  Tom  would  be  a  driver  and  Maria  go 

to  sea, 

And  my  papa's  a  banker  and  as  rich  as  he 
can  be; 
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But  I,  when  I  am  stronger  and  can  choose 

what  I'm  to  do, 
0  Leerie,  I'll  go  round  at  night  and  light  the 

lamps  with  you ! 

For  we  are  very  lucky,  with  a  lamp  before 
the  door, 

And  Leerie  stops  to  light  it  as  he  lights  so 

many  more ; 
And  oh!  before  you  hurry  by  with  ladder 

and  with  light, 
O  Leerie,  see  a  little  child  and  nod  to  him 

to-night  I 


ESCAPE  AT  BEDTIME 

The  lights  from  the  parlour  aiul  kitchen 
shone  out 

Through  the  blinds  and  the  windows  and 
bars; 

And  high  overhead  and  all  moving  about, 

There  were  thousands  of  millions  of  stars. 
There  ne'er  were  such  thousands  of  leaves 
on  a  tree, 
Nor  of  people  in  church  or  the  Park, 
As  the  crowds  of  the  stars  that  looked  down 
upon  me, 

And  that  glittered  and  winked  in  the  dark. 
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The  Dog,  and  the  Plough,  aud  the  Huuter, 
and  all, 

And  the  star  of  the  sailor,  and  Mars, 
These  shone  in  the  sky,  and  the  pail  by  the 
wall 

Would  be  half  full  of  water  and  stars. 
They  saw  me  at  last,  and  they  chased  me 
with  cries, 
And  they  soon  had  me  packed  into  bed; 
But  the  glory  kept  shining  and  bright  in  my 
eyes, 

And  the  stars  going  round  in  my  head. 
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THE  MOON 

The  moon  has  a  lace  like  the  clock  in  the 
hall; 

She  shines  on  thieves  on  the  garden  wall, 
On  streets  and  fields  and  harbour  quays, 
And  birdies  asleep  in  the  forks  of  the  trees. 

The  s(iuallin.ii;  eat  and  the  sc^ueakin^'  mouse, 
The  howling  dog  by  th(^  door  of  the  house, 
The  bat  that  lies  in  bed  at  noon, 
All  love  to  be  out  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

But  all  of  the  things  that  belong  to  the  day 
Cuddle  to  sleep  to  be  out  of  her  way; 
And  flowers  and  ehildren  close  their  eyes 
Till  up  in  the  morning  the  sun  shall  arise. 
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SUMMER  SUN 


GhKAT  is  the  sun,  and  wide  he  goes 
Through  enij)ty  heaven  without  repose; 
And  in  the  blue  and  glowing  days 
More  thick  than  rain  he  showers  his  rays. 

Though  closer  still  the  blinds  we  pull 
To  keep  the  shady  parlour  cool, 
Yet  he  will  find  a  chink  or  two 
To  slip  his  golden  lingers  through. 

The  dusty  attic  spider-clad 
He,  through  the  keyhole,  maketh  glad; 
And  through  the  broken  edge  of  tiles 
Into  the  laddered  hay-loft  smiles. 

Meantime  his  golden  face  around 
He  bares  to  all  the  garden  ground. 
And  sheds  a  warm  and  glittering  look 
Among  the  ivy's  inmost  nook. 
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Above  the  hills,  uloiig  the  blue. 
Round  the  bright  air  with  footing  true, 
To  please  the  cliiUl,  to  paint  the  rose. 
The  gardener  of  the  World,  he  goes. 
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THE  WIND 


1  SAW  yon  toss  the  kites  on  high 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky; 
And  all  around  1  heard  you  pass, 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass — 
0  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song ! 

I  saw  the  ditlerent  things  you  did. 
But  always  you  yourself  you  hid. 
1  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 
1  could  not  see  yourself  at  all — 
0  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song ! 
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0  you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold, 
0  blower,  are  you  young  or  old? 
Are  you  a  boast  of  field  and  tree, 
Or  just  a  stroui^er  child  than  mo? 
6  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 
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WINDY  XIGIITS 


WiiKXEVEii  the  moon  and  stai  s  are  set, 

Wkenever  the  wkid  is  liigh, 
All  night  k>ng  in  the  dark  and  w^, 

A  man  ^oes  riding  by. 
Late  im  the  iii^i;ht  when  th(^  fir  es  ai  e  out, 
Why  doe%  he  prfk^  Md  gallop  sAnrnt? 

Wlmm^er  the  lr«ei      eryifig  nAowl, 

And  ships  are  tossed  at  st*a. 
Ify,  (HI  the  higliWiiy^  iuw  ymi  k^mif 

Bf  0t  Ae  gallop  gMi  fe. 
By  at  the  galhip  he  go««,  and  then 
he  comes  ba^jk  at  tbe  gidlop  a^iin. 


I 

i 
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AMCIIS  IN  ™E  fire 


The  liiiiips  now  glitter  down  the  street; 
Faintly  sound  the  falling  feet  ; 
And  the  blue  even  slowly  Mis 
About  liie  garden  trees  walls* 

Now  in  the  falling  of  the  gloom 
The  red  tire  paints  the  enii)ty  room: 
And  warmly  on  the  roof  it  looks, 
Afid  fibers  m  the  hmh»  of  hmk^ 

Armies  n^ireh  by  tow^  md  ^fkm 
Of  cities  blazing,  in  the  lire  ; — 
Till  as  1  gaze  with  staring  eyei^ 
1^  mwmm  lu^  (ttea 

Th^  mum  agm  the  luiwui; 

Again  the  phantom  city  burns; 
And  dow»  the  red-hot  vidley ,  lo ! 
7%e  ph^i^m  mmim  m»^ig  go! 
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WksMfkg  eidlers,  teU  me  true 
Where  ^re  1*#8e  mmmm  a^rching  to, 

And  what  the  huniing  city  is 
That  criM^l^  itt  furnaces! 
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^Tl'lMv  HOOKS  IN 
WINTKU 

St  MMKii  futliiig-,  winter  comes, 
Fn»sty    mornings  tiuglin^ 

thumbs, 
Wiiulow  robins,  winter  r»>»»k!*, 
Ami  the  picture  »tor> -boivk**. 

W'ister  now  is  tunietl  t<»  stone 
Nursf  an<l  1  eau  walk  u|><»ii: 
Still  we  till. I  the  flowing  brooks 
In  the  picture  8toryl>o<»kH. 

All  the  |*retty  tliiiiirs  put  1>> . 

up»»n  thr  cliiltlreii  -^  • 
Sbei  j'  ;in«l  slu-phertU.  trees  auii 

(looks, 

In  the  j»i»-ture  story -iMMiks*. 

r  '  ^^'**  things  are 

\   ^pjj^  jin.i  ,Mties,  near  and  far. 

V'CV^i  ^>       f'"'"'""'  looks, 

^^^^  in  the  picture  !.t«>r\  l»<»oks. 

^         llow  am  I  tosiug  vour  praise. 
Hapi  >}  chiinne)  •c«»m**r  ilays. 
fitting  ^rtfe  in  nursery  !■  <»ks, 
K^ing  piHure  story  •  btw  »ks  ^ 
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WINTER-TIME 


Late  lies  the  wintry  sun  a-bed, 
A  frosty,  tiery  sleepy-head; 
Blinks  but  an  hour  or  two;  and  then, 
A  blood-red  orange,  sets  again. 

Before  the  stars  have  left  the  skies, 
At  inornin.i*-  in  the  dark  I  rise; 
And  shivering  in  niy  nakedness, 
By  the  cold  candle,  bathe  ami  dress. 

Close  by  the  j^My  lire  1  sil 
To  wai  lu  my  fi'ozen  bones  a 
Or  with  a  reittdeer-sknl,  oxploiv 
The  eMer  ^*ott»lne&  rs^ifed      dw* . 

WheR  to  go  m^^  m^f  nubw  4^  w«Hp 
^le  in  \i\y  comforter  nml  ej^>: 
The  colli  wind  burub  my  face,  and  blows 
Its  frosty  ^ffev  up  my  m&m 


Black  are  my  steps  on  silver  sod ; 
Tliick  blows  my  frosty  breath  abroad; 
And  tree  and  house,  and  hill  and  hike, 
Are  frosted  like  a  wedding-cake. 


THE  LAND  OF  8T0UV-H0()KS 


At  evemxg  when  the  lamp  is  lit, 
Around  the  tire  niy  parents  sit; 
They  sit  at  honu?  and  talk  aiul  sing, 
And  do  not  play  at  anything. 

Xow,  witli  niy  litth^  gun,  1  crawl 
All  in  the  dark  along  the  wall. 
And  follow  round  the  forest  ti'ack 
Away  behind  the  sofa  back. 

There  in  the  night,  where  none  can  spy, 
All  in  my  hunter  s  camp  I  lie, 
And  play  at  books  that  T  have  read 
Till  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed. 

These  are  the  hills,  these  are  the  woods, 
These  are  my  starry  solitudes; 
And  there  the  river  by  whose  brink 
The  roaring  lions  come  to  drink. 
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I  see  the  others  far  away 

As  if  ill  tirelit  camp  they  lay, 
And  I,  like  to  an  Indian  scout, 
Around  their  party  prowled  about. 

So,  when  my  mrse  ccmes  in  for  me, 

Home  I  return  across  the  sea, 
Ami  go  to  bed  witli  backward  looks 
At  my  dear  land  of  Story-books. 


MICROCOPY  RESOLUTION  TEST  CHART 
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KEEPSAKE  MILL 


OvEij  the  borders,  a  sin  without  pardon, 

Breaking  the  branches  and  crawUng  below, 
Out  through  the  breach  in  the  wall  of  the 
garden, 

Down  by  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  go. 

Here  is  the  mill  with  the  humming  of  thunder, 
Here  is  the  weir  with  the  wonder  of  foam. 
Here  is  the  sluice  with  the  race  running 
under^ — 

Marvellous  places,  though  handy  to  home ! 

Sounds  of  the  village  grow  stiller  and  stiller, 
Stiller  the  note  of  the  birds  on  the  hill; 

Dusty  and  dim  are  the  eyes  of  the  miller. 
Deaf  are  his  ears  with  the  moil  of  the 
mill. 

Yeai'S  may  go  by,  and  the  wheel  in  the 
river 

Wheel  as  it  wheels  for  us,  children,  to-day, 
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Wheel  and  keep  roaring  and  foaming  lor 
ever 

Long  after  all  of  tlie  boys  are  away. 

Home  from  the  Indies  and  home  from  the 
ocean, 

Heroes  and  soldiers  we  all  shall  come 
home; 

Still  we  shall  tind  the  old  mill  wheel  in 
motion, 

Turning  and  churning  that  river  to  foam. 

You  with  the  bean  that  I  gave  when  we 
quarrelled, 
T  with  your  marble  of  Saturday  last, 
Honoured  and  old  and  all  gaily  apparelled. 
Here  we  shall  meet  and  remember  the 
past. 
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FOREIG^^  LANDS 


Ur  INTO  the  cherry  tree 

Who  should  climb  but  little  me ! 

T  held  the  trunk  with  both  niy  hands 

And  looked  abroad  on  foreign  lands. 

I  saw  the  next  door  garden  lie, 
Adorned  with  flowers,  before  my  ey(^, 
And  many  pleasant  places  more 
That  I  had  never  seen  before. 

I  saw  the  dimpling  river  pass 
And  be  the  sky's  blue  looking-glass; 
The  dusty  roads  go  up  and  down 
With  people  tramping  in  to  town. 

If  I  could  tind  a  higher  tree 
Farther  and  farther  I  should  see, 
To  where  the  grown-up  river  slips 
Into  the  sea  among  the  ships, 
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To  where  the  roads  on  either  hauil 
Lead  onward  into  fairy-land, 
Where  all  the  ehiklren  dine  at  live, 
And  all  the  playthings  come  alive. 
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L()()KIN(i-(JLASS  KlYEK 

Smocth  it  slides  upon  its  travel, 
Jiere  a  wimple,  tliere  a  j^leani — 
( )  the  clean  j^ravel ! 

0  the  smooth  stream ! 

StnliiiiL;"  blossoms,  silver  tisiies, 
I'aveii  |)ools  as  clear  as  air — 
llovv  a  child  wishes 
To  live  down  there! 

We  can  see  our  coloured  faces 
Floating  on  the  shaken  pool 
Down  in  cool  places 

1  Hni  and  very  cool ; 

Till  a  wind  or  water  wrinkle, 
Dippinj^  marten,  plumping  trout, 
Spreads  in  a  twinkle 
And  blots  all  out. 

See  the  rini;s  pursue  each  other; 
All  below  «»rows  black  as  ni*^ht, 
.Just  as  if  mother 
Had  blown  out  the  light ! 

Patience,  children,  just  a  minute — 
See  the  spreadin(>-  circles  die; 
The  stream  and  all  in  it 
Will  clear  by-and-by. 
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FOllEIGN  OllILDUEX 


LiTTLK  Indian,  Sioux  or  (how, 
Little  frosty  Eskimo, 
I ' ^  Turk  or  Japanee, 

i^n't  you  wish  that  you  were  mo 

You  have  seen  the  seai'h^t  trees 
And  the  lions  over  seas; 
You  have  eaten  ostrich  eggs, 
And  turned  the  turtles  off  theii*  legs. 

Such  a  life  is  very  line, 
But  it's  not  so  nice  as  mine: 
You  must  often,  as  you  trod, 
Have  wearied  not  to  be  abroad. 

You  have  curious  things  to  eat, 
I  am  fe<^  on  proper  meat ; 
You  must  dwell  beyond  the  foam. 
But  I  am  safe  and  live  at  home. 


Little  TikHhii,  8ioux  or  Orow, 

Jiittle  frosty  Eskimo, 

Little  Turk  or  Japaiiee, 

Oh  I  don^t  you  wish  that  you  were  me? 


THE  LAND  OF  COUNTEIirA:CE 


When  I  was  sick  and  lay  a-bed, 
I  had  two  pillows  at  my  head, 

And  all  my  toys  hcsidc^  mo  lay 
To  keep  me  happy  all  the  day. 

And  sometimes  for  an  hour  or  so 
I  watched  my  leaden  soldiers  go, 
With  diiferent  unifoi  ins  and  drills, 
Among  the  bod-clothes,  through  the  hills 

And  sometimes  sent  my  ships  in  lleets 
All  lip  and  down  among  the  sheets; 
Or  brought  my  trees  and  houses  out, 
And  planted  cities  all  about. 

I  was  the  giant  great  and  still 
That  sits  upon  the  pillow-hill, 
And  sees  before  him,  dale  and  plain, 
The  pleasant  land  of  counterpane. 
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MY  Sin  I*  AND  I 

0  IT'S  T  that  am  the  captain  of  a  tidy  little 

sliip, 

Ot  a  ship  that  goes  a-sailiiii;  on  the  pond; 
And  my  ship  it  keeps  a-tiirning  all  around 

and  all  about; 
But  when  I'm  a  little  older,  1  shall  tind  the 

secret  out 

How  to  send  my  vessel  sailing  on  beyond. 

For  I  mean  to  grow  as  little  as  the  dolly  at 
the  helm, 

And  the  dolly  I  intend  to  come  alive ; 
And  with  him  beside  to  help  me,  it's  a-sailing 
I  shall  go, 

It's  a-sailing  on  the  w^Her,  when  tlie  jolly 
breezes  blow 
And  the  vessel  goes  a  divie-divie-dive. 


0  it's  theiiyoii'll  seo  juo  sailing  through  the 
rushes  and  the  reeds, 
And  yoiill  hear  the  water  singing  at  the 
prow; 

For  beside  the  dolly  sailor,  I'm  to  voyiigt* 

and  explore. 
To  land  upon  the  island  \»here  r    dolly  was 

bef'oie, 

And  to  lire  the  peniiv  (tan  ion  in  the  how. 
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WTIEllE  GO  THE  BOATS? 


Daijk  brown  is  the  river, 

GoUlen  is  the  siind. 
It  Hows  along  for  ever, 

With  trees  on  either  hand. 

Green  leaves  a-tioating, 

Ciistlcs  of  tlu'  foam, 
J^oats  of  mine  a-boating — 

Where  will  all  come  home? 

On  goes  the  river 

And  out  past  the  mill. 

Away  down  the  valley. 
Away  down  the  hill. 

Away  down  the  river, 

A  hundred  miles  or  more, 

Other  little  children 

Shall  bring  my  boats  ashore. 
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PIRATE  STORY 
TiiKEE  of  US  atiout  in  the  meadow  by  the 

ft/ 

swing, 

Three  of  us  aboaid  in  the  basket  on  the  k^a. 
Winds  are  in  the  air,  they  are  blowing  in  the 
spring, 

And  waves  are  on  the  niea(h>w  like  the 
waves  there  are  at  sea. 

Where  shall  we  adventure,  to-day  that  we're 
afloat, 

Warv  of  the  weather  and  steer  iniz:  by  n  ^tai? 
Shall  it  be  to  Africa,  a-steering  of  the  boat. 
To  Providence,  or  Babylon,  or  off  to 
Malabai*? 

Hi!  but  here's  a  squadron  a-rowing  on  the 
sea — 

Cattle  on  the  meadow  a-charging  with  a 
roar  I 
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Quick,  and  we'll  escape  them,  they're  as  mad 
as  they  can  be, 
The  wicket  is  the  harbour  and  the  garden 

is  the  shore. 
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IIISTOIUCAL  AlSSOClATlOiXS 

Deau  Uncle  Jim,  this  garden  ground 
That  now  you  smoke  your  pipe  around, 
Has  seen  innnortal  actions  done 
And  valiant  battles  lost  and  won. 

Here  we  had  best  on  tip-toe  tread. 
While  I  for  safety  march  ahead, 
Vov  this  is  that  enchant(Ml  irround 
Where  all  who  loiter  slumber  sound. 

Here  is  the  sea,  here  is  the  sand, 
Here  is  simple  Shepherd's  Land, 
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Here  are  the  fairy  hollyhocks, 
And  there  are  Ali  Baba's  rocks. 

But  yonder,  see!  apart  and  high, 
Frozen  Siberia  lies;  where  I, 
With  Robert  Bruce  and  William  Tell, 
Was  bound  by  an  enchanter's  spell. 

it  ■  '  > 
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Faster  than  fairies,  faster  than  witches, 
liridges  and  houses,  hedges  and  ditches; 
And  charging  along  like  troops  in  a  hatth* 
All  through  tlie  meadows  the  horses  and 
cattle: 

All  of  the  sights  of  the  liill  and  the  phiin 
Fly  as  thick  as  driving  rain; 
And  ever  again,  in  the  wink  of  an  eye, 
Painted  stations  whistle  by. 

Here  is  -i  chikl  wlio  cliindxM  s  and  sci'anibles, 
All  by  himself  and  gathering  brandjles; 
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Here  is  a  tramp  who  stands  and  gazes ; 
And  there  is  the  green  for  stringing 
daisies! 

Here  is  a  cart  run  away  in  the  roiul 
Lumping  along  with  man  and  load; 
And  here  is  a  mill,  and  there  is  a  river: 
Each  a  glimpse  and  gone  for  ever! 
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TRAVEL 


I  STTOFLD  like  to  rise  and  go 

Where  the  golden  apples  grow;— 

Where  below  another  sky 

Pari  ot  islands  anchored  lie, 

And,  watched  by  cockatoos  and  goats, 

Lonely  Crusoes  building  boats; — 

Where  in  sunshine  reaching  out 

Eastern  cities,  miles  about. 

Are  with  mosque  and  minaret 

Among  sandy  gardens  set, 

And  the  rich  goods  from  near  and  far 

Hang  for  sale  in  the  bazaar; — 

Where  the  Great  Wall  round  China  goes, 

And  on  one  side  the  desert  blows, 

And  with  bell  and  voice  and  drum, 

Cities  on  the  other  hum ; — 
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Where  are  forests,  hot  as  tire, 
Wide  as  England,  tall  as  a  spire. 
Full  of  apes  and  eoeoa-nuts 
And  the  negro  hunters'  huts; — 
Where  the  knotty  crocodile 
Lios  and  blinks  in  the  Nile, 
And  the  red  flamingo  flies 
Hunting  tish  before  his  eyes ; — 
Wliei  e  in  jungles,  near  and  far, 
Man-devouring  tigers  are, 
Lying  close  and  giving  ear 
Lest  the  hunt  be  drawing  near, 
Or  a  eomer-by  be  seen 
Swinging  in  a  palanquin; — 
Where  among  the  desert  sands 
Some  deserted  city  stands, 
All  its  children,  sweep  and  pi  ince, 
Grown  to  manhood  ages  since, 
Not  a  foot  in  street  or  house. 
Not  a  stir  of  child  or  mouse, 
And  when  kindly  falls  the  night. 
In  all  the  town  no  spark  of  light. 
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There  Til  eoine  wher  J 'in  a  man 
With  a  camel  caravan ; 
Light  a  fire  in  the  gloom 
Of  some  dusty  dining-room, 
See  the  pictures  on  the  walls, 
Heroes,  lights,  and  festivals; 
And  in  a  corner  find  the  toys 
Of  tilt'  old  Egyptian  boyn. 
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THE  LITTLE  LAKD 


VV'iiEX  at  home  alone  J  sit 

And  am  very  tired  of  it, 

1  have  just  to  shut  my  eyes 

To  go  sailing  through  the-  skies — 

To  go  sailing  far  away 

To  the  pleasant  Land  of  Play; 

To  the  fairy  land  afar 

Where  the  Little  People  are; 

Where  the  elover-tops  ai'e  trees, 

And  the  rain-pools  are  the  seas, 

And  the  leaves,  like  little  ships. 

Sail  about  on  tiny  trips; 

And  above  the  daisy  tree 

Through  the  grasses, 
High  overhead  the  Rumble  J'>ee 

Hums  and  passes. 
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In  that  forest  to  and  fro 
I  can  wander,  I  can  go; 

See  the  spider  and  the  fly, 

And  the  ants  go  nuuehiiig  by, 

Carrying  parcels  with  their  feet 

Down  the  green  and  grassy  street. 

I  c'iin  in  tluj  sorrel  sit 

Where  the  'adybird  alit. 

I  can  climb  the  jointe<l  grass 

And  on  high 
See  the  greater  swallows  pass 

In  the  sky. 
And  the  round  sun  rolling  by 
Heeding  no  such  things  as  I. 

Through  that  forest  1  can  pass 
Till,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
Humming  fly  and  daisy  tree 
And  my  tiny  self  I  see, 
Painted  very  clear  and  neat 
On  the  rain-pool  at  my  feet. 
Should  a  leaflet  come  to  land 
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Drifting  near  to  wIumu  1  stand, 
Straight  I'll  board  that  tiny  hoat 
Round  the  rain-pool  sea  to  float. 

Litthi  tli<)u.<j;htful  creatures  sit 
On  tlH3  grassy  cM)asts  of  it; 
Jiittle  tilings  with  lovely  eyes 
See  nie  sailinji:  with  surprise. 
S(»nie  are  ('lad  in  armour  green — 
(These  have  sun^  to  hattle  beeiilj  — 
Some  are  pied  with  ev'ry  hue, 
IMack  and  crimson,  g  >ld  and  blue; 
Some  have  wings  and  swift  are  gonr:  — 
But  they  all  look  kindly  on. 

When  my  eyes  I  once  again 
Open,  and  see  all  things  plain : 
High  bare  walls,  great  bare  tloor  ; 
Great  big  knobs  on  drawer  and  door ; 
Great  big  people  perched  on  chairs, 
Stitching  tucks  and  mending  tears, 
Each  a  hill  that  I  could  climb, 


And  talkiiifif  nonsense  all  the  time— 

0  dear  me, 

That  1  could  be 
A  sailor  on  the  rain-pool  sea, 
A  climber  in  the  clover  tre(*, 
And  just  come  l)aek,  a  sleepy-liead, 
Late  at  night  to  go  to  bed. 
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THE  DUMB  SOLDIER 

WiiEX  the  grass  was  closely  mown, 
Walkiiii*;  on  the  lawn  alone, 
111  the  turf  a  hole  I  found 
And  hid  a  soldier  underground. 

Spring  and  daisies  came  apace; 
Grasses  hide  my  hiding  place; 
Grasses  run  like  a  green  sea 
O'er  the  lawn  up  to  my  knee. 

Under  grass  alone  he  lies, 
Looking  up  with  leaden  eyes, 
Scarlet  coat  and  pointed  gun, 
To  the  stars  and  to  the  sun. 

When  the  grass  is  ripe  like  grain, 
AVhen  the  scythe  is  stoned  again. 
When  the  lawn  is  shaven  clear. 
Then  my  hole  shall  reappear. 
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I  shall  find  him,  never  fear, 
I  shall  tiiul  my  grenadier; 
Hut  for  all  that's  gone  and  come, 
I  shall  find  my  soldier  dumb. 

He  has  lived,  a  little  thing, 
In  the  grassy  woods  of  spring; 
Done,  if  he  could  tell  me  true. 
Just  as  I  should  like  to  do. 

He  has  seen  the  starry  hours 
And  the  springing  of  the  tiowers 
And  the  fairy  things  that  pass 
In  the  forests  of  the  grass. 

In  the  silence  he  has  heard 
Talking  bee  and  ladybird 
And  the  butterfly  has  flown 
O'er  him  as  he  lay  alone. 

Not  a  word  will  he  disclose. 
Not  a  word  of  all  he  knows. 
1  must  lay  him  on  the  shelf, 
And  make  up  the  tale  myself 


NIGHT  AND  DAY 


When  tho  golden  day  is  done, 
Through  the  closing  portal, 

Child  and  garden,  Hower  and  sun, 
Vanish  all  things  mortal. 

As  the  blinding  shadows  fall, 

As  the  rays  diminish. 
Under  evening's  cloak,  they  all 

Roll  away  and  vanish. 

Garden  darkened,  daisy  shut, 

(^lild  in  bed,  they  slumber- 
Glow-worm  in  the  highway  rut. 
Mice  among  the  lumber. 

In  the  darkness  houses  shine, 
Parents  move  with  candles; 

Till  on  all,  the  night  divine 
Turns  the  bedroom  liandles. 
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Till  at  last  the  day  begins 

In  the  east  a-breaking, 
In  the  hedges  and  the  whms 

Sleeping  birds  a-waking. 

In  the  darkness  shapes  of  things, 
Houses,  trees,  and  hedges, 

Clearer  grow;  and  sparrow's  wings 
Beat  on  window  ledges. 

These  shall  wake  the  yawning  maid 
She  the  door  shall  open — 

Finding  dew  on  garden  glade 
And  the  morning  broken. 

There  my  garden  grows  again 
Green  and  rosy  painted. 

As  at  eve  behind  the  pane 
From  my  eyes  it  fainted. 

Just  as  it  was  shut  away, 

Toy-like,  in  the  even, 
Here  I  see  it  glow  with  day 

Under  glowing  heaven. 
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Every  i)iith  and  evcM-y  plot. 

Every  bush  of  roses, 
Every  blue  forget-me-not 

Where  the  dew  reposes, 

^^Up!"  they  cry,  ^'tlie  diiy  is  conu 
On  tlie  smiling  valleys: 

We  have  beat  the  morning  drum 
rUiy mate,  join  your  allies!" 


N0KTinVE8T  PASSAGE 

I  (;001)-M(inT 

WuEX  the  bright  lamp  is  earricHl  lu, 
The  sunless  hours  agam  begin ; 
\  O'er  all  without,  in  field  and  lane, 

The  ha\inted  night  returns  again. 

it 

'I  Now  we  behold  the  embers  Hee 

About  the  lirelit  hearth ;  and  see 
Our  faces  ])ainted  as  we  pass, 
Like  pictures,  on  thc^  window-glass. 


Must  we  to  ImhI  iiuUHHi?  AVell  then, 
Let  us  iirise  and  go  like  men. 
And  face  with  an  undaunted  trea<l 
The  long  black  passage  up  to  bed. 

Farewell,  O  brother,  sister,  sire! 
0  pleasant  party  round  tlie  tire! 
The  songs  you  sing,  the  tales  you  tell, 
Till  far  to-niorrow,  fare  ye  well! 

11   SHADOW  MAIiCn 

All  round  the  house  is  the  jet-black  night ; 

Tt  stares  through  the  window-pane; 
It  crawls  in  the  corners,  hiding  from  the 
light, 

And  it  moves  with  the  moving  flame. 

Now  my  little  heart  goes  a-beating  like  a 
drum. 

With  the  breath  of  Bogie  in  my  hair, 
And  all  round  the  candle  the  crooked 
shadows  come. 
And  go  marching  along  up  the  stair. 
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The  shadow  of  the  balusters,  the  shadow  of 
the  lamp, 

The  shadow  of  the  ehiltl  that  goes  to  bed- 
All  the  wicked  shadows  coming,  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp, 
With  the  black  night  overhead. 

Ill  IN  PORT 

Last,  to  the  chamber  where  1  lie 
My  fearful  footsteps  patter  nigh. 
And  come  from  out  the  cold  and  gloom 
Into  my  warm  and  cheerful  room. 

There,  safe  arrived,  we  turn  about 
To  keep  the  coming  shadows  out. 
And  close  the  happy  door  at  last 
On  all  the  perils  that  we  past. 

Then,  when  mamma  goes  by  to  bed, 
She  shall  come  in  with  tip-toe  tread, 
And  see  me  lying  warm  and  fast 
And  in  the  land  of  Nod  at  last. 
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Key:  Tin*  promuM 
ihofie  given  ill  \V 

a  as  in  ale. 

a  us  in  .srnate. 
li  us  in  am. 
a  us  in  ah. 
a  as  in  ask. 
a  as  in  final. 
ft  as  iu  aiir. 

6  as  in  eve. 
?  as  in  defy. 
o  as  in  i  nd. 
P  us  ill  lu  r. 
e  as  in  ub'seni. 

\  us  in  bvul. 
\  as  ill 

o  as  HI  bode. 
o  us  in  oblige. 
6  as  :u  order. 
6  as  in  odd. 


VOCABULARY 

.•uiti..n  iM'iv  in.lirut.'.!  un.l  th.-  synil.uls  us,-a  aiv 
'.'hstH-'s  <'<)ll«'«i"t<'  l)i»'ti(»nuiy  (liKlR);  tliw»: 

n  us  in  n.sc. 
u  us  in  iinife. 
\}  as  in  rude. 
ft  as  in  ?//*. 
u  as  in  urn. 


$'  as  in  pity. 

iK)  as  in  jood. 
(Tb  as  in  wool. 
ou  as  in  o*//. 
(li  as  in  oil. 

^  hurd  us  in  (jo. 
3  for  g  in  ^ewt. 
s  sliuvp  us  in  this. 
eh  as  in  chair. 
hw  tor  irh  in  w/iaf 

ng  as  in  sing. 

\i  as  in  ink. 

th  as  in  f/ten. 


abroad  (a-b,«d'):  U)  a»ay  £.o,u  l.-u-;  t"v  «)  "> 

open  air. 
action  (ak'shttn):  an  act,  a  deed. 

adorned  (adorr'V) :  mude  bpuutiful.  ..aveutures 
adventure  (ud-Nvn'tur) :  to  go  m  seurch  .»l  a<hentures. 
afloat  (iV-flof) :  floating  m  u  boat, 
alert  (u-lerf):  wide-awake. 
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APPENDIX 


iM)ll»*»'ti<>n 


All  BabaCii'le  lui'lm):  a  eha  meter  in  the   Aial.ian  Nights, 
al  ies  (properly,  al-li//.  Uit  here  accented  on  the  first  syl  able  for 

the  X  of  the  rhyme):  (1)  friends;  (2)  those  united  to  «. 

by  tr«'aty. 

ancient  (an'slunt)  ages:  oldeutimeH. 
apace  (a-pas'j:  «nii<'kly,  800U. 
apparrelled  (ap-par'rfld):  dressed, 
arrant  (fir'wint):  shameless. 

Babylon  O.al.'S-lnu):  an  ancient  eastern  city,  now  m  ruins, 
balusters  Uml'iis-terzj:  the  stair-raii. 
barrow  (bfir'rS):  wheel-barrow, 
bazaar  (ba-zar'):  in  eastern  lauds  a  market-place  or 

bewild'ring  ( be-wIlMrlngr-  conlusiiHi,  excitement. 

billow  (bll'16):  a  big  wave. 

blink  (blink):  to  lu«)k  with  half-shut  eyes. 

Bogie  (bo'gS):  a  hobgoblin,  a  ghost. 

bound  (bound  i:  held  a  prisoner. 

bramble  (bram'b'l):  a  prickly  shrub. 

breach  (brech):  a  break. 

brink  (brink  ):  edgi'  of  a  steep  place,  bank  of  a  river. 

brittle  (Im't'lj:  easily  broken.  from  the 

broom  (bro-om):  a  plant  having  large  yellow  flowers,  from  the 

twigs  of  which  brooms  and  brushes  are  matte, 
by  (bl):  near,  close  at  haud. 

caravan  (kar'a-van):  a  company  of  pe< .pie  traveling  together. 

cavern  (kav'ern):  a  large  cave. 

clamber  (kl&m'bSr):  to  climb. 

cock  (k6k):  (1)  to  wink;  (2)  to  put  on  one  side. 

cockatoo  (kok-a-too'r-  a  parrot-like  bird. 

counterpane  (koun'ter-pan):  a  covering  for  a  betl. 

crocodile  (krok'o-dil):  a  huge  reptile. 

crook  (krdbk):  the  staff  of  a  shepherd. 
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Crow  (km):  a  mrinl..T  of  tli.'  (•n»w  trUn'  of  lii.liuiiH. 
curious  (kiVil-fl>*):  Htruim*'. 

dale  ulfil):  a  vall«'y. 
dell  nh'\)-  »i  "  l'^^'*'  ^■»^^  "'•'• 

deserted  ( af-zr-itTMl):  fomakHi. 
diet  (dl-«t):  f(H)d. 

diminish  <  (IT-mTn'THh ):  to  hocoin.'  siimlW'r,  to  giow  h-sj*. 
dimpled  fdlm-plM )••  cov.'iv.l  with  rippl^-s. 
dimDling  (.iTni'plTnu'--  l>n'akiiu?  into  ripples, 
double-quick  (dttb'M-kwIk):  the  fantoHt  .tepui  marching  next 
to  the  run. 

embark  (^m-lm^k')•.  to  go  on  board  u  boat  for  a  vi>ya|jf»«. 
embers  (r'm'l.rMz):  hot  coals  in  tlic  ushrs. 
enchanted  (  r.n-chant'M  >:  undor  u  spoil, 
enchanter  (r'U-ohantT'r):  on.'  who  charms  by  inttKic 
establish  (gs-t&b'nsh):  to  build  lip. 
estate  (Ss-tftf):  gtate  of  being. 

festival  (fes'tl-v«l):  a  f.'ast,  a  celebration. 

firellt  (fir'lit):  lighted  up  by  tlM' tlani.'s.  , ,  .1  twt 

flamingo  (fla-mln'j,'r,>:  a  bird  with  long  h'gs  a.id  Nv.-bh.d  t.et, 

nsuallv  red  in  color, 
foreign  (for'in;:  (1)  distant;  i'2)  Strang.^  CD  b^Oongnig  to  au- 

other  country, 
free  (fre):  separated  from  the  rest, 
fright  (frit):  to  alarm. 

gaby  (ga'bj):  a  simpleton. 

gird  fgerdj:  to  chtthc,  to  wrap. 

glade  (glad):  an  open  passage  throngh  a  wootl. 

fflitter  (elit'ter):  to  sparkle.  ,  , 

glory  (glo'rj^):  (D  honor,  fame;  (2)  the  brightness  an<l  wonder- 

ful  beauty, 
slow i n cr  (glo'tnarV.  shining. 

gorse  (gors):  u  thorny  evergreen  shrub  with  yellow  flowers. 
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g^race  <}?ms  i:  a  hlcssiny:  asl«'<l  bet'ort'  a  meal, 
grenadier  fgren-n-der'):  a  nienibiM-  of  a  s]>t*i'ial  regiment. 

handy  (haiiMj  M:  near. 

haunted  ihantT'U):  filled  with  ghosts. 

hearty  i  liiiit'y bold,  «'a.ir»'r. 

heather  (hetiiTn-j:  a  low  slirub  with  tiny  «'V»M«:re«'u  leaves  and 
pink  flowers. 

helm  '  hi^hu):  that  part  of  a  ship  by  which  tli«'  st»M'i  iii^'  is  done 
highland  bonnet  (hi'land  bon'net):  u  i-ap  worn  by  Seoteh 
Highlanders. 

increase  'Tn  Ivvrs'):  to  bceoui*'  <^reater. 
inmost  dn'mostj:  deepest  withhi. 

jungle  (jttn'g'lr-  a  dense  growth  of  brushwood. 

kirk  Ckerk):  a  church. 

knotty  (ndt'tf):  coveml  with  knots  <»r  Innnps. 

laurel  (la'r^l):  an  evergreen  shrub. 

lea  (le):  a  grassy  field. 

leaden  nr^Vn  ):  made  of  h-ad. 

loiter  Hoi'trT  >:  to  be  slow  in  nit)viii^-,  t»»  lajf  behind. 

low  do):  to  make  the  calling  sound  of  rows. 

lustre  dtts'ter):  brightness. 

Malabar  (mrd-a-bilr';:  a  district  of  India, 
man-devouring  (de-vour'ing):  nuin-eating. 
mannerly  (man'ner-lj;  ):  politely, 
marten  Cmar'tenj:  a  bird, 
martial  (mar'shf/1 warlike,  brave, 
marvellous  ( niar'vel-iiis;:  wondei  ful. 

minaret  (mfti'a-ret):   a  tall,  slender  tower  belonging  to  a 

mosque, 
moil  dnoil>-.  noisy  working, 
moored  (moiiv'dj:  anchored. 
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mortal  <  iii«">r't(fl siil),i<  iM  to  <ifjitli. 
mosque  ( inosk  ):  a  .M<>luiiiiin*Mlaii  <-liurch. 

nook  {ii()t)k):  ii  coiiH'f,  a  swluil*'<l  retivat. 
notion  (nO'shflii;:  i«l»'a. 

palanquin  (pal-an-keu'):  an  fiu'los^nl  «'ainag«'  home  on  the 

shoukleis  of  iiicii  l»y  means  <»f  two  i)rojeeting  poles, 
paven  (i>ri'v'nj:  paved, 
peril  (per'ilj:  danger, 
phantom  (fan'tiSm):  ghostly, 
pied  fpid):  colored. 

pillage  (^pil'laji:  goods  takt'ii  from  an  enemy  l>y  t'oree. 
plane  (plan;:  a  kind  of  tree, 
plod  (plodj:  to  move  along  slowly. 

plot  (pl5t):  a  small  piece  of  ground;  a  bed  of  tlow«M-s or  vegeta- 

l)les  in  a  garden, 
portal  (  por'tal':  a  door  or  gate, 
post  (post;:  to  hurry. 

prow  (prou  ):  the  fore  part  of  a  vessel,  the  how. 
prudent  Cpnj'dent):  eareful,  sensible, 
pursue  (pur-8il')5  to  ehase,  to  follow. 

quay  (ke):  a  wharf  at  which  vessels  are  loadeil  and  unloaded. 

race  (ras):  the  current  of  water  that  turns  a  mill-wheel, 
rear  (rer):  that  part  of  an  army  whi<'h  comes  last, 
reeds  (redz):  tall,  coarse  gi-ass. 
repose  (re-pO//):  rest. 

retiring  (re-tir'ing)  room:  private  room;  retreat, 
rook  (rdf>k):  a  Itird  resemhling  a  crow, 
rushes  (nlsh'^z):  marsh-growing  plants. 

sage  rsaj ):  a  wise  man. 

scythe  (sirii):  a  long,  curving  hladc.  made  fast  to  a  long  handle, 
with  which  grass  or  grain  is  cut. 
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sedately  (se-dat'lj;'):  quu-tly,  in  a  .lifrnitir.l  way. 
Sioux  (sm>):  a  iwmber  of  the  Sioux  tribe  oL"  Iiwluuis. 
sire  (sir):  father. 

Sleepsin-by  (sh''i/sni-l>i):  the  land  of  sh-ep. 
sluice  (shls):  a  water-gate, 
smock  (smok):  a  blouse, 
solitude  (surT-tfid):  a  lonely  place, 
sorrel  (sor'rel  ):  a  plant. 

squadron  (skwrMrrttu):  a  part  of  a  fleet  of  vessels, 
stately  (staflj):  grand. 

Stoned  (stonM):  sluirpeiied  and  ready  for  use. 
stray  (stra):  to  wander  away. 

sweep  (swep):  one  who  sweeps  or  cleans  ehinnieys. 

thynne  (tim):  a  plant.  w 

tile  (til):  a  piece  of  burnt  clay  or  broad  tlnn  bnck  used  to  co%ei 

houses, 
troops  (tnmps):  soldiers, 
trundle  (triin'd'l):  to  roll  along, 
turf  (t<irf):  gi-ass. 

undaunted  (iin-dant'?d):  bold,  fearless, 
unduly  (ttn-da'lj'):  too  much. 

vale  (val):  a  valley. 

valiant  (v&ryant):  bravely  fought. 

vanish  (van'ish):  to  go  out  of  sight. 

wary  (wa'r^):  watchful, 
weir  (wer):  a  dam. 

Whi'n  Oiwuir:  gl'.rsef  a  thoj  ny  evergreen  shrub  with  yellow  flowers. 

wicket  (wlk'^t):  a  small  gate. 

wide  (wid):  far. 

wimple  (wim'p'l):  a  ripple. 

without  (with-ouf):  outside,  out-of-doors. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES 

Alison  Cunningham  »  P.  IV:  tin-  faithful  imrs,.  and  loving 
tVi.^a  ana  i^uymat.  of  Kob.rt  Louis  Stevenson  dunng 
his  ehihlhood. 

Chief  of  Our  Aunts  (P.  'JIM:  Miss  Jane  Bair..ur,  .Lh  st  sistn- 
"""^    of^tevenso      -noth.-v;  for  inany  y...vs  l.-v  ta  l.v  s 

Wper    nv-         WsoWd  fost.'i-nioth.'r  to  all  th.'  mdu> 
nephews  an-   .u.ces  wh<.  visit.-l  at  tlu-  Manse. 
Dog.  The  (P.  72):  the  name  of  a  eonstvllatiou,  or  group  ,.f  fixed 


stars. 


Great  Wall,  The  <  P.  107 1:  a  wall  seventeen  hundred  miles 
loi^  bu  It  in  the  fourteenth  eentur^^  between  Mongolia 
aud'ciuna  proper -the  mightiest  work  of  <  efe.ise  n.  the 
world.  Most  of  it  is  now  m  a  state  ot  ae<-a>.  Hnpait, 
of  it  whii'h  are  kept  in  repair  for  customs  purposes  jjre 
J^^^^irty  feet  high  and  twenty-one  feet  thick,  and  fae.^  with 
great  Ijloeks  of  granite. 

Hunter,  The  (P.  7J):  a  group  of  stars  sometimes  called  the 
Archer. 

Plough,  The  CP.  72):  a  group  of  seven  stars  known  also  as 
the  Dipper. 

Star  of  the  sailor  U'.  7J):  the  North  Star. 


